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A CONSCIOUSNESS RAISING THEATRE IN AMEmCA: THE* 
HiSTiORX OF THE OMAHA MAGIC THEATRE FROM 1969 TO 

1980 Order No. DA8206000 
BabnjCm, Juoith Marc, Ph.D. University of California. Lo^ Angeles^ 

1981 338pD. Chain Professor Ruth E.Schwartz 

In theien- years it has been in existence, the Om^ha Magrc Theatre 
has proven to be one of theiew working alternative theatres in this ' 
country. This dissertation examines the history of the Magic Theatre 
from its inception in 1969 to 1980 focusing on: (1) the theatre's 
beginnings and developing structure, finances, plays, philosophies* 
and objectives; (2) a critical, historical, and descripjive comparison ' 
with a previous alternative theatre, the Open Theatre; and (3) a 
descnptive analysis of its success in meeting its stated goals. f 

The method used in this study is primarily descriptive with the 
history presented chronologically. The methodology utilizes short- • 
term field research in which the author spent two months living in 
Omaha participating in the activities of the h^agtc Thefitre. All 
necessary documents were gathered ar^ personal interviews 
co/kducted. o 

This history is divided into five phapters. The Introduction 
establishes the background 'against which alternative theatre 
developed by examining early European theatre movements and 
innovators, tK? American theatres of the I930's, and the radical 
theatres of the i960*s- Chapter I examines the theatre's early 
experimental years from 1969 to 1973. Chapter 11(1974.1976) 
concenHates on the theatre's feminist years. Chapter 111 covers the 
humanist years, 1977 to 1980, dunng which the theatre moved away 
from strictly feminist plays and evolved-into cPtheatre whose plays 
dealt with contemporary problems affecting both women and men. 
Chapter IV focuses on the twcfmonths of direct field study^ith^he 
Magic Theatre which includes th'e company's tour to the 1980 Winter 
Olympics at Lake Placid, New York. Chapter V Summarizes the study ' 
and concludes. (1) the Omaha Magic Theatre is one of the most 
noteworthy alternative theatres in Amenca today continuing in its 
dedication to the process of theatre rather than to the final product; 
and (2) the theatre is unique in that it is totally devoted to producing 
new American musicals th^t are socially relevant 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERIQAN THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
^ PRACTICES BETW^N 1830 AND *189i , - 
J' BRobtcs! MONA Rebecca, Ph D. Texas TejctfMf^iverstty, 1981. 

Chairman: Dr. Richard A. Weaver ^ 

^The objective of this study is to examine therchange.s^ Amencan 
theatre management pr^tices betwpeh 1830 nd 1896, bur inp this^ 
period theatres in the United States evotve^lrom 5^.j[ySt(srTT Based ort , , 
the actor-managpr who owned his theaUe and had a resident * 
repertory company to a system cont^fed by a persbn interested 
pfimanly in the business asplects oHne theatre, \Vho leased the 
theatre from stgckholders and hfought in tourinb stars f o the leading 
coles in prodoctions. The sys^e^m then changed fo one oi domination 
by resideht ofjandlord managers who*rented the theatre to/:omplete 
theatre troupes or combination companies. Id 1896 a group of j»» 
businessmen! knoyrn as'thenTheatrical Syndicate fqok over conti 
the "cqmbinatiortsy^tSip/^and atfempted tB organize Ihej^ 
ntanagement and^bo^Sking of the^heatres and toi^fing'^or^panies.' 
This completed the evolution of A mericarUheaffe management from 
V *'5rti3tic'*-to •*comrnerciaJ.]^ ^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ - * - „ ^ j * * 

Jhe areas o| theatre^an^^ement included in the study are: 
• (1) the generafeconqiTfic and financiaf problems of th^ th^tre during 
the period;^ (2rbox office practices TncludinQ Jicket prices* receipts,- 
speculation/lnd complimentary tickets; (3)' aSverlising practices; 
(4) the personnel practices for performers including the- organization 
of 4he*ciompany, sala/les, t'he use of benefits, contracts, imposed rules 
of conduct, and me.thods of bookingr(5) the personnel practices for ^ ^ 
. thVstaff including number and type of staff hired, responsibilities of 
nianagement po$itions; (6) the acq.uf3jtian of -a pl^ceAo perform; 
(J) tl;>e selection of thlft^season arvJ nightly offerings; (8) the 
acquisition of performance^rights; (9) the modes of transportatfon 
Q ""y the theatres and performers of the period. 



These areas are*dealt with in three chronological periods: 1 830- 
1896, 1660-1879, and 18801896. The first is the finaLerft i^ , 
domination of the repertory stock company. The secondls'the period 
when theatres depended upon stars who travelled from theatre to 
theatre. The third period was dominated by the touring combination ^ 
companies. By 1896 the theatre was a mature, profitable indyjstry and 
the conditions were created, in an historical period dominated by 
monopolies and trusts, for a take Over by a theatre trust created by 
businessmen interested only in efficiency and economy Thus, thq 
' changes occurred in four Stages: repertory stock company, touring 
star, combination company, and the Theatrical syndicate The latter 
stage has been explored in several sources and »s not discussed in ^ 
this study. 

This Study was compiled from extant manuscripts of theatre 
records, theatrical histories of individual cities, l;istonesof individua^ 
theatres, general histories of theatre, autobiographies and 
biographies of performers and marlagers, newspaper advertisements 
and artfclesV magazine articles, modern books op the theory of theatre 
management, and dissertations and theses onpineteenth century 
.theatre. . 



DISTANCE IN THE THEATRE: THE AESTHETICS OF 
.AUDIENCE RESPONSE ' ] Order No. DA8209976 

Oaubhrt.DarleneM , Ph D. r/re U/)/vers/^o//owa* i98l. 175pp. 
Supervisor:. Assistant Professor John Lyne 

vJ^e study'beate;Arrth the concept of "distance,"* which has 
becbfliecenlr^W^ practice and dramatic theory^n the 
twentieth cef^tury. especially since the work of Bertolt Brecht. The 
^purpose of the study is To examine the major dramatic, aesthetic, and 
*ohifosophicaJ conceptforrs of distance, and to discover th^e common 
principles, if any. that may contribute to a unified theory. 

The first chapter surveys some of the more important ideas on the 
subjects of disinterestedness and distance that preceded Bullough's 
seminal essay on "Psychical Distance." Chapters Jwo through Five 
concentrate on the work of twentieth century theorists which seems 
most relevant to the cpncept of distance, analyzing the ideas of Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Bertolt Brecht, Antonin Artaud, Jerzy GrotowskI, and filrn 
theorists Christian Metz and Andre Bazin. The examination of each 
theorist consists of: (1) a description and analysis oi the premises of 
his theory as It relates to distance, identifying apparent 
inconsistencies and'implications; (2) a comparrson of his doncept of 
distance with others under examination; and (3) an assessment of the 
theorist's contnbution to an understarxling of aesthetic distance. The 
final cha^pter. Chapter Six, is an assessment of the present ^ 
under^arrding of the concept; and points to the most fundam^ntaJ 
opeH'ative principles. ji 

TY\e study cQOCludes that aesmetic distance is a psychologicaJ 
phenomenon ir^herent to the perception of art. the most basic 
principle of which is an awareness of fiction, composed pf three 
distinguishable but interrelated elements: (1) tacit Xnov^ing; 
.(2) volition; and (3) perception as unreal. The deliberate 
manipulation*of distance is one of the distinctive features of twentieth 
century theatre, and is the principal underlying factor that determjnes 
theatrical style in this century. , . ^ ' 
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RAY BRADBURY ANO'ORAL INTERPRET AT I'ONr VIN-^ 
INT^RRRETERS THEATRE* ADAPTATION OF 'FAHn^NHEfK ' 
* .* > Order .Nro-6Aai206451 

OcArmono. Wiluam 0|^can;Jr..*PhJ5. South emlllinois University at • 
Carbondale, 1981. 193pp. Majo^'Professo^" Or. Tom Pace. Or. 
Robert Fish * . " ,W • ; ' ^ . ^ • » • 

* Author.PayBfadbur^ffs literary skills have long been recognized by 
oraJ interpreters tjthe extent that more stories by Bradbur^ than by 
any other writer have beefi performed in group and solo* 
interpretations. This dissertation is the first study to address the 
problems of the orat interpretation of Speculative Fiction and the 
v^rks of Ray Bradbury .-ft surve^g those elements of Bradbury's style ' 
and thematic development that TOke his work most suilable'lo oral 
performance Sp>ecifically, it examines Bradbury's novel Fahrenheit 
451 in adaptatioft to both film and chamber theatre to show how thte " 
thematic levels and narrative stance are translated from the prioted 
page to the interpreter's, stage. *' 

Pan One is a general historical and cultural introduction to the 
Sfiudy, it defines the scope of Speculative Fiction, examines its - * 
purpose and function m modern society, shovfs Bradbury's ^ ; 

relationship to the genre and identifies those aspects of hts work that 
allow Mim to transcend generic boundaries. Part Two reveals three / 
leveTs of F45 1 mythic, social commentary and stylistic, j^art Three 
studies the «ovel ih adaptation for film to show how possible 
limitations of that medium and the -in adequacies of the director's 
adaptation did not allow f of .the fullest exposition of the novel. An* 
Interpreters'Thaatre adaptation remaining more faithful to the text 
reveals the totality of th^ work. 

In a specially prepared epilogue to the dissertatioh. Mr. Bradbury 
responds: "I think you have done a finajob. Especially, you have 
.come up with some insights that no one else has suggested before in 

the past 1 was also pleased and f ^aingitedHrsee how you * 

intenvove McLuhan and m>Belf and made it work/; , . Your analysis 

of airthe October stories fcsJieautiful In sum, Lwas delighted with 

your insjghls. You gave me back to myself." . " 



A HISTORY OF DRAMA: IDAHO STATE UNIVERSITY r90l- 
I960 , Order No. DA8206693 

OiLWEG, JoAn KtSLiNG, Ph.O. Bfigham Yoyng Unt^slty, 1981. 387pp. 
Chairman: Charles A. He nson ./ 

•Trte purpose ot this study ha^been to examine sixty years of 
dramatic activities at Idaho State University at Pocatellp, Idaho. The 
activities fall' under the following five growth periods and name 
changes: The Academy of Idaho, 1901 to 1915; The Waho Technical 
Institute. 1^5 to 1927; Southern Branch of the University of tdaho. 
1027 to 1947; Idaho State College 1947 to 1963; Idaho State 
University, 1963 to the present. While the speech and drama 
department titles and activities v/ere closely related, the focus has 
been orrthe dramatic activities. This includes the administrative^ 
structure, faculty, curriculurri, productions, production fatilities, and 
student or9anizatiohs. 

The sfudy has shown that a considerable amount of dramatic 
activity had taken place between 1901 and 1930 that had not 
previously been compiled and analyzed. Furthermore, if\e study 
supports the vaHdity that Dr. Vio Mae Powell was a vital force in 
shaping the department between 1930 and 1960. During this time, 
drama atjdaho State University stimulated enthusiasm for the 
performing arts fbr the entire southeastern section of the state and ' * 
provided a successful training ground for students-in professional . S. 
and educational theatre. « 



THE EASEL AND THE STAGE: AN HISTORICAL. STUDY OF 
' PICASSO AS A THEATRICAL DESIGNER 

AtiiAN, MiTRA, P^.O. University of Southern CaWornia, 1981 . . , 
Chairman: Professor Richard Toscan - , * 

Pablo Picasso is one of the avant gartfe art»sts who have 
contributed tolhe theater as a designer. It was in the theater that ~.' 
Picasso manifested and developed his art into atrqther language.artd 
whe&e he.>>5as considered one of the most splendid designers for the 
Russian Ballet. Pablo's, contnbution to the Ballet Russes and to the 
world of theater lasted nine years, during Picasso's classical period, 

, (1917-1925). During the course of this period^ Picasso participated in 
seven productions that are his major works (or theater. Each one of 
Pablo^s designs had a different nature. With hisfirst production of 
Parade (1917), Picasso brought the element of Cubism on stage. The 
second production, T/)e T/)ree CorneredHaf ^1919). waspunely ' , 
realistic, while the third^t;/c/ne(/a (1920), was a combination of the 

- ' two styles. In Antigone (1922) Picasso created a design of Greek 
antiquity and in Mercure (192'4J he introduced an experimental art 

' work on stage, that of calligraphy. During hts nine years of theatrical 
- work,f icasso influenced the theater considerably by his art. 

' Conversely, the theater was also influential on Picasso's art, which ts 
clearly. evident in his art work between 1916-1925 The influenceapof 
theater upon Picasso's art. and viceversa. have be«n studied m detail 
throughout this dissertation. 6*ccept for the seven productions done 
betvveen 1^16-1924, Picasso's other worKs for the theater were not as 
important as the earlier ones and did not reflect hts art wbrk in any 
aspects. Picasso s seven major productions ire as follows Parac/ef * 
1917. The Three Cornered Hat, 191^Pute/ne//t. 1920; Guadro 



SIX BLACK PERFORMERS IN i^ELATION TO THE FEDERAL 
THEATRE \ Order No. DA8209985 

Gill, Glenoa Eloise, Ph 0. The University o(/owa, 1981. 285p'p. 
Supervisor: Professor Donald G. Marshall * ' 

In the armals of the American theatre, the black performer has* 
faced substantial odds-a separate booking system known as the ; 
Theatre Owners Booking Association; difficulty in securing serious 
dramatioroles, and color barriers to membership in theatrical unions. 
Amo ng other groups who sought to combat the f ormidajble odds werd 
the Negro units of the WPA's FederaJ Theatre Project (FTP), 1935* - 
« 1939. During the bleak years of the Depression, this project gave 
employment to ^ight hundred and fifty-one black performers. Under 
Franklin Roosevelt's aegis, arid Hall^ f^anagan's leadership, the FTP 
gave sustained employment at one*time or another, to thirteen 
thousand people. In June, 1939, legislators who feared Communist 
infiltration bnd the Social dramas, urged on by threatened Broadway 
producers, brought the FTP, to a close. 
^ This dissertation is a descriptive view of the careers df six 
representative black performers: Canada Lee, Edna Thomas. Rex 
Ingram, Thomas C. Anderson, Arthur Qooley Wilson, and EtheJ 
Waters. The latter offers a contrastirtg figure, a performer not 
associated with the FTP who earned $f .000 a week on Broadway 
while the FTP actors made $23.86, regardless of the size of the role. 

The FTP gave black actors.opportunities previously unknown: it* 
created a Aew audience, comprising the black masses as weU as the 
carriage trade, all of whom could come to the theatre, for a very low 
admission fee. of ted five cents. The project assuaged the galling 
stereotype and created a more positive image fbr the blacic performer, 
it offered black actors a cfiance to perform, on a sustained basi^, in 
classics. The ensemble spirit afforded by regular income is 
unequalled in theatre history. Segregation in theatre unions, theatre 
audiences and in Bfpadway casts ^as reduced. The FTP creatld 
regional tl^atres andT offered workshops for the training of performers 
as well as technicians. and pla^righMt cultivated boundless 
creative energies. Itsi clbsing was. f oi^merica, and for.the stepchild 
of the American fheatre. the black perfbrmer, a tragedy of 
•vCOOsiderSble dimensions. ^ ' * 



A PESCRIPTION OF MAKONOE ORAL NAf^RATIVES AS 
THEATRE ' Order No. DA8206589 

Green. Limoa Ue. Ph.D. Bowling Graan Stats Univarsity, 1981.' 

'This study sought to disc over those stones fromlhe oral literature 
o# th« MakorxJe culture as told by Makonde artists/storytellers Uvtng 
in Salaam.Tanzaniav Out of the same artistic heritage from 
which Makonde sculpture has exploded ca)ne their oral rftrratives. A 
selected number of oral narratives were examined for their suitability 
for dramatic productions. 

The methodology began with an examination of Makonde culture 
exploring their beiiefs, customs and oral literature.'Makonde 
artists/storytellers related oral narratives y»/hich \yere t^pe^ecorded In 
the languages of KiMakonde and KiSwahili, and later translated into 
Engtfsh. Next, these narratives were examined1orlhei<^ suitability for 
dramatiation and then written in play form. * 

In summary, an intensive study of the beliefs and customs of the 
Makonde peopleT resultei/in an c^cute understanding of their oral 
literature f op its didactic ^alue^ well as its entertainment value. 
Finally, a sampling of three of the slbries collected from Makonde 
artists/stopytellers was presented in script form. The results indicated 
that Makonde oral narratives can be adapted successfully into plays 
for presentatiorvto audiences. ' ^ 



heroines and/or villains, ^ play might contain four, five, six or more 
characters who had active parts in the plot. This frequently resulted in 
armor e intricate and interesting story with a more complex structure 

k of character relationships. 

Adjunct characters gave playwrights the chance to explore 
alternate behaviors an'd to depict variant personalities. White this 
exploration arid depiction never crossed the boundaries set by the 
value systemJt may well have influenced later innovations in the 
portrayals of TOior Characters. In fact, Vie most significant finding of 
this^study may be that the appearance and development of these 
subsidfary characters, which has^previously gone almost / ' 
unrecognized, played^n important part in the maturation of dramatic 

r characterizations in the late nineteenth century. 

Late nineteenth-century playwrights demonstrated that melodrama 
was a more flexible form th^n twentieth-century critics have 
sometimes admitted. That flexibility is evident in the variations 
apparent in the characterization of the three major stereotypes. It 
might be an overstatement to suggest that these characters^ were the 
direct ancestors of those who peopled the dranr^a of the ne^rcealism. 
But the more modest claim, that some of the same impulses that 
shaped the characters of the new realism were evident in English and 
American melodrama between 1850 and t900. seems well founded. 




' HEROES, HEROINES AND VILLAINS IN ENGLISH AND ^ 
AMERICAN MELODRAMA: 1850-1900 

Order No. DA8205755 
Hiu,LtnStiefeu,Ph.O. City Univarstt^ of Na^ York, \QQ2. 293pp. 
Adviser Professor Daniel GeroukJ <w 

Playwrights of the late nineteenthxerttury exercised more freedom 
in Uie creation of the three major stereotyped characters than has 
usually been assumed. Though heroines were always beautiful and 
heros handsome, playwrights varied external tfaHs such as ajge, 
occupation and socioeconomic status to endow their characters with 
indiykjuality. 

" Furthermore, /n any heroes, heroine^ and villains deviated- in 
• rpajor or rriinor ways-frOm their conventional stereotypes Heroes 
vgvere not always paragons of virtue who executed d aring rescues of 
the heroine; some were guilty of moral vacillation which actually 
Contributed to the heroine's suffering. Nor were they, as some critics 
have suggested, invariably stupid and passive characters who * 
. avoided catastrophe only through sheer luck or the'help of other 
characters. There were intelligent an^ even intellectual heroes //ho 
displayed resourcefulness as well as physical strength in extricating 
, themselves and loved ones from disaster ' 

Heroines always aspired to virtue but rarely did they-or their ^ 
creators- equate virtue with <:hastity. Although mosf^eroines were 
' virgins, their sexu al purity was generally far less import^t than the 
majority of critics haue implied. All heroines suffered , but during the 
fifty years under discussion, they rarely endured physical torture. 
Sometimes heroines took upon themselves the responsibility for 
ending the mental suffering that they did endure, late nineteenth- 
century heroines wereoften active and resourceful. 

Villains were rarely models of motiveless malignity; they were 
drive(vby rational, if evil, impulses. Occasionally, villains were 
sympathetic, or even heroic. Late in the century, the villain sometimes 
disappeared entirely/ ^ 

. It is clear that white the range of behaviors exhibited by heroes. « 
heroines and villains was hardly unlimited, it was«certainly more varied 
than has usually been ackriowledged. To son^degree, the 
t^oundar les within which vwiatiOns could occur were fixed by the 
value ^tem assumed by playwrighlarand their audiences. 
Interestingly, a detailed survey of these vanatiqns has revealed that 
this value system was relatively rigid and unchanging. This study has <i 
""^s^jown (hat virtue- w^ consistently defined as loyalty; evil, as its 
op&o^te, betraypL . . > . ' , 
, It is also true that reduction of. the melodramatic trtumvirate into 
'the romantic trianqltf that most critics Mve tak.ejijor granted w^ 
* ' ?4**n avoided through the introc/bction of subsidiary characters, here 
g I^Q^^ as'adjoncts With the addition'of apfjunct heroes. , : 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF VARYING FOCUS l^ 
SOLO ORAL INTERPRETATION Order No, DA820931 2 ' 

HiNNEflS. RiCHAflO Graham, Ph D. Wayne Stata Univarsity, 1981. 
194pp. 

The purpose of this experimental study was to determine whether 
offstage focus would improve audience>perceived,vividhes3 and 
audience comprehension, and positively affect the audience's rating 
of a performance and a selection oi highly descriptive prose or poetry 
when compared V/ith exclusive use of direct QyQ»contact. A quasi- 
expenmental, post-test only design m\h two treatment groups for a 
prose selection, 'The Smper " by Liam O'Flaherty, and two treatment 
group^or a poem, 'The Highwayman" by Alfred Noyes,'wa3 
employed within the framework of traditional solo oral interpretation. 
Two treatment groups viewed "The Sniper," one with direct ayB- 
contact and one wherein dtrect eye<ontact was supplemented with 
fret^uent use of onstage focus, and two treatment groups viewed "The 
Highwayman," again, one with direct Qy a -contact and one wheriin 
dtroct eye-contact was supplement with frequent use of otfst^ger 
focus. The dependent variables of the study were (1) audience Fating 
of the performance, (2) audience rating of the selection, (3) audience 
. rating of character vividness. (4) audience rating of setting vividness, 
(5) amount and quality of reported character detail, (6) amount and 
quality of reported setting detail, (7) the number of instances that a 
subject's sense of sight, hearing, smeH. taste, or touch were 
stimulated, and (Qy comprehension of the selection. A two by two 
factonai analysis of variance was employed to test for differences 
among groups and, due to the expldt^tory nature of the investigation, 
the level of significance was set at .10 with significant trends,being 
designated as falling between .10 and .15. Results indicated that 
offstage focus was significantly more effective for selectioa rating with 
the poem but direct eye-cortact was more effective for character^ 
vividness rating and comprehension with the prose selection. 
Additionally, two significant trends? indicated that direct eye-cohtact , 
was more effective for reported character detail ^nd for stimulating 
the sense of hearing with both selections. These findings were 
interpreted as suggesting \ha\ direct eye<ontact may be the more 
effective technique for selections which place greater demands on 
the aucjience's ability to remain attentive and that a naive audience 
may require some pre exposure to offstage focus before it becomes 
an effective tool for increasing vividness and comprehension. 




A PRODUCTION HIST9RY OF TH? SEATTLE FEDERAL 
' THEATRE PRQ^JECT NEGpO. REPERTORY COMPANY: 1935- 
•1939' . " Order No. DA821 2^8 

Johnson. Evamarii Auxanoria, Ph-O. *UQivefsity of Washington, 
^9Sy 214pp.^Chairperson; Professor Richard L. Lore nzen 

The Federal The atre Project's Negro unit ia Seattle Washmijlon. 
the Negro Repertory Company, was a unique part of American theatre 

' h!Story. The Negro Repertory Company (NRC) was one 6f fiv^ ynits on 
the Seattle^ Proi^ct. which included a white dramatic unft, a children's 
unit, a vaudeville unit, and aTacoma based unit producing staged 
readings of locally written plays. During the Federal Theatre Project's 
f existance, 1935*1939, the NRC produced fifteen productions and its 
nnemt>ers also collaborated on other Seattle Project productions. The 
NRC wa^^cond only to the'^l^ew York Negro unit in production 
outpu^ike the New York upit, and unlike many other black units, the 
NRC^as active until Congress abolished the FederalJheatre Project 
(FTP)inauneof 

The work of the unit provid^matenal with which to t>egin 
comparative studies of FTP negro unit activity, and, also information 

> that will expand our knowledge and understanding of the < 
contributions of blacks to the development of theatre and dracnatic 
activity in this country. As is the case with much of the work of the 
FTP, no history of NRC production activity has been compiled to 
assess the sjjccess or failures of the uniiduring its short eyistance or 
how It met the goals established by the FfP in this study,'the 

, repertoire,.pefformance3 prbduction elements, and company are 

^examined, ac^d both audience arTd press response to the productions 
are cited in order to document the brief history, development, and 
.impacran FTPhigtory of the NRC. 

The study begins with a drscus^ion of the FTP and its goals, 
particularly in terms of the negro units. Next follows an overview of 
theatrical activity in Seattle during the !ate thirties. By 1335, th^re was 
considerable theatre activity m Seattle and the FTP found 'the city ripe 

•for t^e kind of theatre its administrators envi'^oned. The study 
progresses to an examination of how the NRC was formed within the 
framework of the FTP'and exjsting theatre operations in Seattle, and a 
detailed examination of each of the unit's threesea!koi^s. The 
conclusion provides a summatipn^df the NRC's accomplishments, 
successes and failures, in terms of FTP goals, as evidenced by the ^ 
facts of its history. 



THE THEATRE AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION: A.St{jDY OF 
HARLEY GRANV^LLE-BARKER'S THEORIES OF THEATRICAL 
ART ^ 

Kershner, WiuiAM Robert, Ph.D. University of Southern C^fiforni^, 
1981. Chairman: Professor Richard Tosc an 

Harley Granville- Barker {1877-1945) was an actor, director, 
playwright and theorist Tjie focus of this study is his theoretical workr 
especially in connection with thp establishment of a National Theatre.^ , 
Whef\ Granville -Barker began his career the British thea(re<was 
- dominated bythe actor-manager; men^ucnasHenry Irving, 
Beerbohm Tree, Gporge Alexander, and Charles Wyndharh. 
Audiences came to see them rather than a particular play; 
consequently, most of th,e drama$ were simply vehicles for tt^eiia^lor. 
In the 1890s, asubstantial opposition to this system oegan to de^tbp. 
called the progressive theatre movement. This movement w4s made 
* up'mostly of ii^ellectualS'who wanted to see th^ di^ama deal withp 
Significant issues a nd soci alists whp wanted to use the theatre t6 
effect social change. Several prJvate societies were formed. In one\Df ^ 
them, the young GranviIle-BaFker meOGeorge Bernard Shaw, the 
$oon«to«be-farfious playwright. Shaw introduced Gfanville-Bart^er to ' 
the Fabian Society, and he soon became intrigued with trie idea of 
nationalizing the theatre. In 1903 he became the author, along with 
William Afcher, of Scherve and Estf mates for a Nationaf Theatre, a 
detailed plan of afully operatina National Theatre. Immediately after 
publishing the book, Granville-Barker entered into management of the 
Court Theatre. Tn an attempt to pVove that a repertory of progfessive 
V drama could draw an audience. The Court seasons ^ere extremely 
S. successful, niaking both Shaw and Granville Barker world famous. 
^ Fqt the rest of his life, Granville- Barker used his high reputation to 
Q er the cause of the National Theatre, writing Ietters,.article3. and, 
F R I (^^•''^^'Ch stated Jhe case and laid the theoretical foundations. In 
he' put Q\A A Nationaf Theatre, which was adopted as the gukje 



Exemplary Theatre, m which he explored the ideaf relationship of the 

theatre to modern society. He concludes that the meatre shou.ld have 

a broadly educative ftinction, rather than be a commercial enterprise. 

In^any ways his ideas have l^een adopted After a long struggle, the 
'-National Theatre of Great B/itain was established, although Sntaia 

has not really adopted his notion of !he theatre's role in education^On 
- the other hand, the Unit§d States has integral^ serious study of the 

theatre in virtually ail of its universities, but has not adopted his idea of 

a National Theatre. . . 



A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THREE CONTEMPORARY 
SOLO PtRftnmANCES BASED ON THE LIVE§ AND WORKS 
OF WOMEN WRITERS 

"KfloEBER, Rita Bernaoette. Ph.D. Unmrsttyof Southern Caftfornia, 
1981. Chairmtin: Professor Janet Bolton 

The current popularity of solo performance has challenged script 
writers and performers to discover creative methods of portrayal. One 
woman productions have received special attention ^hich is 
indicated by increased exposure in theatre and commercial 
broadcast. This study examined the nature of solo performance 
through an analysis of three contemporary dramatizatfon^ ^ 
representing widely used formats of adaptation. Thie Belle of Amherst 
repres^ts an "interior disclosure format" which focuses on the inner ^ 
person; "An Uncomrhon Lady from Bloomsbury" represents the ' ^ 
"public portrait fori^t " whtch focuses on the personality s ideas and 
contributions, and'^nie Brontes." whrch represents the "external 
narration format," portrays multiple characters^* 



BLACK PERFORMANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA ^ 

Order No. 81 27929 
Urwam, Peter Frank, Ph.D. New York University, 1981. 444pp, 
Adviser Brooks Mci^arriara* » 



This dissertation syfveys Black performance In Soutf^ Africa frohi < 
the period of first contact with European settlers In the early 
nineteenth century to the present, and includes documentation of a 
number of co ntemporary performance forms. An assessment is made 
of the impact of Western cultuce ol^tKe evolution of these forms. The 
documentation is supported with over 200 plates; illustrating all 
aspects of thestaging of selected contemporary performances. ' 

The first chapter examinq^ the nature of traditional forms amongst - 
the Zulu people>*the most powerful and Influential tribe in Southern 
Africa at the time of first White settlement. The impact of W^em 
civilization Is assessed by comparing contemporary Zulu 
. ' performances with those described by eariyV\^itesettlersjAmor)fl the 
/ periormances discussed are marriacte and transition rites and the 
"Rrst Fruits** ceremony. - * , ^ 

In Chapters II and III the religious services of two contemporary 
Black Christian churches are examined. The regular Sunday service ^ ' 
of the Christian Apostolic Qhurdh in ZIon*(Chapter 11), is alalrty 
representative example of jneetings-held^by more thart three tJjousaod 
^contemporary **Zionist** church grou(» in South Africa. These 
churches, which feature song arxf ritual movement as an integral part •* 
of th^r services, exhibit elements of traditional African belief in their 
essentially Christian worshfp.Yhe Nazareth Baptist Church (Chapter 
III), on^ of the larges^**lndependent'^urc[>es in South Africa, 
featur^ at its arfiuallestivals mass dancing which.closely resembles 
and is directly dwived from traditional Zulu dance. 

Several types of contemporary folk dance are sun/^ed in Chapter. 
IV. These Include the currently popular "isibaca,** **tsimayameni*' afid 
"isicathamia** styles. • 

Chapters V and VI trace the development of Black. Theatre in 
South Africa since 1959, concentrating on productipns which have 
had a sisniflcant influence on the shaping of contemporary Black 
• periormin^rts. A number of contemporary prpd**ctions are 
'examinedintermsof structure arxi content, as well as acting and * 
^ staging conventlorts. Among recent works discussed are those of 
G^ibson Kente, Sam Mhangwane, Maishe Mappnya and Matsemela 
Mahaka. . ^ . , 



-a 



Appendix I ts a map of South Africa indie ating the oaoQraphical 
disposition of the Black "homelands.** Appendix li illustrates tt>e 
formaJ layout of a traditic^a! Zulu kraaJ. Appendix lli^ consists of . j 
diagrams depicting the use of space at the annuaJ festivals of/fhe 
Nazareth BlM)tist Church. Ih Appendices iV to Vlll» traditionavZuki 
dances are listed and described ahd terms relating to perfonhance 
are explained. , * . 4 - ' 



RATIONALE AND TEXT' FOR f CORRESPONOENGE CbURSE 
IN VOLUNTEER AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT FOR 
COMMUNITY THEATRE Order No. 81 28785 

'LvN^ TwtNK, Ph.D. (/n/Vers/fyo/ Kan5as» 1981. 391pp.' ^ \ - 

TT>e llt^ature In commuhity thiatre persistently calls for the 
training of community theatre leaders. Originally conceive(fof as 
artistic and business training for the professional directors of 
community theatre, the nged hastecently been redefined to include 
tramtng in effective managettient tecjrniques* particularly hum^an 
resource management for lay leaders as well as for professional ' ' 
, community theatre directors. Skills ryeeded for effective human ' 
resource rranagement,»once thought to be '^innate." are leapabJe 
and thfe proper fpcus of train rng. 

It was expecte^ fhat the nation's college and university theatre^ 
programs would prov»de the artistic training needs Qf future 
community theatre directors, management n^eds are only minimally . 
addressed, and there 1$ virtually r)0 current compi^ehensive program, 
that ad^uately prefjar^es directors to wofk in community theatre 
situations wit(i limited financial and m^terral resources and with , 
avocation al, adult volunteers. Furthermore, most academic programs* 
are beyond the reacff of typical community theatre volunteer leaders- 
who outnumber the professional directoriby at leasi 160 to 1 -due to 
limrtations of tirne, money, and/or mobility. ' 

Literature available in the community theatre field does hot deal 
with human resource management. While literature from the 
behavior§il sciences is being "translated" for use by voluntary 
agencies, further translation is r>eeded for the material tobefutfy 
accessible to community theatre leaders. 

Theproblemspecifically addressed by this dissertation was: * 
cornmunity theatre leaders, lay and professional, need training in 
^ hurnan/esource m'an agement. Such training is not currently available 
in a form easily accessible to c omm tin ity theatre leaders; that is, such 
infprmatior) Has nott)een previously translated from scholarly 
. * language, nor has it been amplified and explicated through the use of 
examples from the wo rid of communitytheatre;/urther, ithas r>ot 
been made widely available to community theatre peopte in their own 
communities at « time convenient to them and at,a minimal cost 

A new approach has been devised by The Pennsylvania State . 
University and the American Community Theatre Association: 
, correspondence study in community theatre. Seven courses have 
been prepared especially for d6mmunity theatre workers by national 
comrtiunity theatre leaSers. The correspondence mode of study was 
seen to provide these advanltg^- (1) avallabiljty In a time and space 
convenient to the avocationai student; (2) jnformality of leaching 
- 'Style; (3) customizing of the material to each student's particular 
. situation; (4) opplortunity for a unique group registration; and 
'*^5) minimal cost^ ^ 

f^l course in thesenes, "Volunteer anc(,Staiff Development.** 

^ 'was designed by me to provide a theory-based learning experience in 
hymanfesource management, in which an actual plan for personnel 
recruitment and retention was placed in the. broad er-eentext of 
, current knowledge regarding management ^motivation, organizational 
' dtr^a^. communication, adult education, imd leadership. H\ne 
< lessonsAvere inciudedin the course, which will be published tay « 
Pennsylvania State University In February, 1981. 



Conclusions reached as a reaCHt of the study wera-that'commuriity 
theatre training shoukJ be soen as interdisciplinary in natur^; being 
composed of the theoretical disciplines of theatre, the behavioral , 
sciences, managenrfent. group dynamics, and adult education. Futuce 
training programs should take intp account th a tjthe greater number of 
students seeking community theatre leadership training^are likely to 
be the avocationai adult volunteers. Thus, programs should plan for 
notonly their time/space/money constraints, but also the ' . 
andragogical principles fhat illuminate their special orientation to^ > 
teaming. ' • i ^ ^ 

future research might fcfcus qd developing a comprehensive • ♦ 
history of community theatre, ^theory of its nature and development, 
and the appUcation of additional bodies of knowledge to community 
theatre through correspondenpfe and other flexible mod^ of study. 



THE TRADITIONAL.BALLAD AS FOLKSONG: THE' 
-INTERDEPENOeNCE OF TEXT^AND TUNE AND GUIDELINES 
FOR PERFORMANCE ' ^ ' * , 

McEwEN Burgess. Gloria Jean. Ph.D. University of Southern 
California, 1980. Chairman. Professor Janet H. Bolton 



, The study was gpncerned with the nature and performance of the 
traditiorial ballad In particular, the study foe used on the 
interdependence of text and tune of the traditional ballad, answenng 
the loliowigg general questions. (1) What theories of origin have 
contributed to present notions of the traditional ballad? (2) What 
structur^components ofjhe tJSflad text/tune are discerniblfe? 
Moreover, what corollarylerms exist for'^the music and poetry that can 
- inform us about the*organic unitjUDf the text^^nd tune? (3) What 
criteria must the oral interpreter be awafe offpr a performance of th'e 
iraditional^ballad? . ^ - • "^^il^^^ * 

Throughout the study, exampljes of traditional ball^aiiffidrawri 
from tt^e R^ncis James Child canon. Tradition a) tunes a redrawn from 
Bertr3r>d Harris Bronson*s The-Traditional Tun$s-ofthe Cpild BaHads. 
It was determined th^ present notions of iKf J^adition^^l ballad are . 
^influenced by .theory and criticism which treat the ballad solely 'as a 
* literary ob/ecty ancient origin. Although it has long been 
acknowledged as a folksong transmitted by oral tradition, only 
recently hasjhglpaditional ballad receiv^ serious treatment as a type 
'of narrative lyric. Also, only recently have certain theories been ^ 
advanced which jrtdic^te the abe of the traditional ballad is r\ot of 
great antiquity, as iKwas once believed, rather, this type of folksong is 
a late arrival, havingVjo known history earlier than the twelf|h* century. 

Corollary terminolooy for music and poetry in general was isolated 
in order to analyze the neftationship of the text and tunerin traditionart 
ballads. The text/tune aggregate was-analyzed m relation to three 
.coristitiients of structure; fivm, rhythm, and pitch. These aspects sfe 
separable in theory, but are Vem^n tally fused ip practice. 
* Thediscussion of the performance of the traditional ballad w^, 
based on the review of three representative oral interpretation 
textbooks. It .was found that the guidelines for performance in these 1 
textbooks was dependent on outmbded notions of the ballad. It was 
concluded that suggestior^ for performance should begin by 
reassessing definitions of the traditional ballad. 

Because the $tudy of oral tnterpretafipn is dependent on the field 
of literary studjes for tools and, methods olcrilical inquiry for pre- 
p«2rformance analysis of literature, other than a structural analysis, no» 
single n?ethod of critical inqi^ry exists for Ihevoroper analysis of 
hybrid genres sucK as the traditional ballad. AAJm plication forfuture 
research iiyto develop a composite of tools and methods to assist in 
the pre-p€rform4nc?e analysis of the traditional ballad. Formulat^ng^ 
entirely new methods which are independent of literary stfjdies is 
equally warranted. ^ 



id. 
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^R^EOOM AND TYRANNY \H THE THEATER OF LATE , - 
FRANCO SPAIN . ' . . Order No. 0A8206471^ 

, . MarcIjs. Maury Hal^Ph 0\ Southern ttlmois University at x 
Car6£>ncfa/e. 1981. 371pp i^apr Professor: Or Alfreds Straumanis \ 

The hypothesis of \hh dissertation ts that Spain's politically aware, 
playwrights m the late Franco period (1957. 1975). who wished to 
avoid both the obscurity of the underground and tt\e isolation of exile 
and to whonri censorship denied tharrght to cntize directfy their 
government, used portrayals of historical cBnfhcts to present 
opposition to current authoritarian pyactices to audiences in Madrid's 
, connmercial theaters No single methodology-can prove that historic 
distance, or the ironic comparison of the^present mih a dramatic ^ 
J , reconstruction of the past, is present in any particular plax, ergo, one 
must b'lend diverse analytical perspectives into a eclectic meld of 
diffenng poetics, the conservative poetics of Aristotle enriched by the 

• organic analytical perspective of Bernard Beckenjian; the radical 
/ poetics of Wellwarth, Brustein, Lukacs.Brecht, and BOai, and 

semiotic poetics, with emphasis on the theories of Eqp. as4t operates 
in the semantfc, generic, and s^htac.tic dimensions. 

H^stQric. distance is not tf new pttenomenon. tfne finds fnany 
examples of it in the general rSnge of Western <Jr am a. Euripides. 
Arcstophanes, Shakespeare, Sf>aw, Brecht. Anoutlh.ABar^re. and Miller. 
There afe instances of historic distance in^he history of the Spanish 
theater Lope. Cervantes, Alberti, and ^uero Vall^jo. ^ , 

The political ^v^ents of the re^g n of Generalissimo Francisco * 
|f ranco Bahamonde affected the playwrights of this study. Throughout 
the r^g(|B^'s history. Franco used the "Chunch. the Army, th^ Courts, 
the censor, and the characteristic o) Spanish culture known as the 

• '^Black Legend** as tools of repression. 

ARp^rcations of the methodology show that sonle draroatists see 
Spain's problems as continuing from her past, in £1 sueHode la razdn 

• (The Sleep of Reason. 1970); Antonjp Buero Vallejo perceives the 
nineteenth^ntyjV's Assassination of liberalism as the stem from 
which igrewth^i visions of contempora/y Spairrfffid.onto which he 
grafts pr^jodic^and passions similar toJho'^ejn^Sa^QjQday^ij^^ 



-prdbesode/ afzobispo,Carranza (The Trial of ^i^hbishop Carranza, 
1964). Joaquin Cab/o SotelQ uses the most illustrious victim of Ihe 
Spanish Inquisition to present a consep/ative but impotent response 
, to ttie caprices of tot^itarianism. In Anillos para una darna (Rings for^ 
a Lady,-1973), Anfonio Gala symbolizes the entrapment of the 
Spaniards in their history in tbe fSerson of Jimena, widow of Rodrigo 
diaz de Vivar. thg Cid Campeador. whom King Alfonso Vl\)f Castilla^ 
entrap3ln the m^th of medieval Iberia's most legendary hero. 

Other pljiywrigVits use foreign history a§ a generic analog for 
Iranquista oppression. In bas monad as*de H^liogibalo (The Coins of 
Heliqgabalus, 1965), Margal Suarez uses th6 ceiga of his mad ' 
empenor^eliogabalo as an archetypical parable of absolutism taken 
to its most insane extreme In El poder^[Po^er, 1965), CalvQ-Sotelo 
uses the grasp ing^psychology^of an Italian J^enaissance prince who/ 
' contrives Machiaveirian inM|||i|vnong his family as a metaphor for 
the power h u nger of the rvm^ffmng tyrants ol the modem era, ^ * 
including Franco. In Sdcrates (1970), t)laywright Enrique LIdvet and 
director ^ol{o MarsillarcS/ecreated Westerncivilizat ion's first - 
instance ol the criticial inteft^ctual's struggle against suppression of 
doubtful and original thought as aj^^accusation of all iuthorit«rian 
attempts to crush dissent and als^as ar^ indictment of thetpanish 
bourgeois audience. ' 

*The combined methodologies have helped to confirm the 
hypothesis in the an alyses of all six plays. The theater makers of • 
Spain proved that tKe regime's methods could not supress their 
message. , ' 



, PUPPETRY AS A PROVOCATIVE MEDIUM IN EhlEBaV > 

•EoxjCATioN! Twelve original puppct plays for 

GRAPES 4 • 6 • . Order No. 0A8206475 

Merriman, Timothy* ^Reo. Ph.D. Souttiern Illinois University at ^ 
Car6o/)da/e. '1981.. 257pp: Major Professor Or Marion Kleinau , *** 

Energy shortages of the 5nid-1970's stirAjlat^ iptei'est m energy . 
education thCUnited States. The preponderancepf educational ' 

' jnateriaJpJhat have been develop^ for,the elementary grades are 
cognithi study units. The/perform effectively%n teaching energy 
concepts^t they tend to be limited {o the scientific and * 

. technological realnis. Th'e^arts" have not been employed m manv 
major ways in Qnergy.fiducatjort. The -arts" have the ability to 
, increase a child's interest in cognitive uni^ by providing the 
••provocation*' for explonng the s^^bject further. The "arls;^ also 
permit the exploration of ethical questions that arise in'Siscussioris of 
energy. This dissertation includes twelve original plays entitled 
' collectively. Captain Energy and the Gqocf Guys Out. They were 
written as provocatfvepuppet plays to stimul^tfe interest in energy 
with children in grades 4 through six-Puppetry was chosen as the . 
theatrical presentation form for several reasons' It has patural appeaf 
to chrldren. Also, puppetry permits the creation of "magical** qualittes 
that are desired as special effects in the exploration of energy themes. 
Puppetry is also^a very mobile theatrical form that can be used with a 
limited'number of perfo^nryers or puppeteers. The ''Good Guys'* 
puppets were designed and .construct^ as part of this project and a 
performance audio tape was made". The first tvo plays were produced 
and performed for more tharfSOO student^ in the tatget age group.^ 

• The responses from the students and teachers were very'posi\ive and 
encour^gin^g. The proiect included a search of the literal i/re and 
development of a bibliography of cognitive units on epergy to be 
fharW'wrth teachers to permit them to^pursue fbrther objectives in 

/energy educ ation after viewing the playsl The "arts'* can become 

Imore important in th^ sciences is employed in this manner to create 
fDore interest in cognitive studies. * 



, A STLTDY OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATIONAL 



- TM C ATRE IN TWO NIGbrt lAN .COLl^EG^S OF EQUCATtON 
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NwAMuO. (jHRis iFEANYi. Ed.D. Universitv of South Carolina, 1981 
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The purpose of this study was to deterrnine the feelings and * 
attitude of faculty and students of Colleges of Education towards 
^ucational theatre and the impoirtance of including it as pari o? the 
culturaraspect of Nigerian educhtion. 

The study was based on the assumption that the current 
educational system in Nigeria was chartered along the lines of . ' 
academic studies aimed at^raining Nigeriansfor a British oriented* 
^society. Arv additional assumption waslhatthe introduction of a 
drama program in the Colleges of Education could help to achieve the 
needed improvement In. edycation anfl the cultural adjustment for the 
society, in keeping with Nigeria's Thifd and Fourth National 
Development Plans. . ^ 

^ The study was therefore designed to determine the feelings and 
attitude of faculty and students in Colleges of EducaUon towards* 
educational theatre and the importance of including it as part of tha 
^Hl^ural aspect of Nigerian education, v « 

The data for the study, gathered in March 1981. consisted of 
faculty and student responses to questions designed to elicK their 
•feelings and attitude towards drama. The sample f oMhe study, 
comprised 180 faculty members randomly selected from each of the 
six schools in the Colleges of Education in Anambra and Imo States of 
Nigeria. The student sample comprised fitotal of 1 ,200 students 
randomly selected from each of the six sgh(K)ls In the two Colleges of 
Education studied. The data cd Heeled' Was analyzed by using t tests 
{o compare responses between two groups and an analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) to compare responses within groups in the 
colleges. 
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Signlficantdifferences were noticed in the mean responses of 
students m the*Schoo(^ of Art,Schp<5ls of Natural and Applied 
Sciencesand Schools of Health and Physical Education between the 
two collegeta. There were no significant differences in the mean ' 
responses of studriits'ln tt>e Schools of Edu^atipn, Government and 
Social Studfea apd Business arMJ Vocational Education between the , 
twA colleges. In general, there w^ a Significant difference In the 
overalf responses of faculty and students within the two colleges but. . 
there wib no significant difference m the overall responses .of student . 
and /acuity groups^rom one college and the other. » 

In directioQ $nd intensity the students indicated greater strength in 
their feelings. and attitude towards educational theatre than the 
fjfculty. On the importance of including educational theatre as parttf 
the cultural aspect of Nigerian education Jhe'faculty ancJ students 
tepded to favor the idea but in intensity the students showed a 
stron^r positive feeling" than the faculty. 

• The resu Its of ttj'is study indicate a high feeling for drama in the » 
curriculum for the effectiv«*prepa/ation of aspiryig teachers in the two 
Colleges of Education studied. The results also tend to support the 
view ^at its inclusion in the curriculum will help to preserve Nigeria's 
culture. ' * : . • . ' * . 

S«nqe the study was limited to the two Colleges e^Ed^catlon in 
iBoland, care must be taken in generalizing the results throughout thQ ^ 
olfw Nigerian Colleges of Education. The need for furthet research 
ion the role of drama ineduca^op was emph^sired. 



^The study reaches the foHo^ing conclusions (1) The*monastic 
communities of the eaNy Middle Ages^lived as muctvas possible in 
seclusion from the laity and k^pt thegeneral public ignorant of the ^ 
exact content of the liturgy. (2) In the Carolingian and OttonJ3n eras' 

* the Christian Church intended to edify ratt^sr than to educate the^laity, \ 

* to impress and awe rather than to te^ch (3) Certain para dramatic 
liturgical Items hitherto indentified |s dramatic were, in the eyes and 
minds of their creabrs and practitio'ners, ntualistic in both form and 

^ function (4) These par-a dcajfiatit itenrs remamed.outsidethe ^ 
mainstream of European dramatic development. 

• \ • ' /. ' » 
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AMERICAN THEATER IN THE SIXTJBS AND SEVENTIES: 
TWE MON BROi^DWAY. STAGE A'ND 1TS* PLAYWRIGHTS 

• ^ Order^o. D-A8207425 

OlszewSXi. JostPH FflANCiS.l^H D. Saint Louis Univ&rsity. 1961. V-^ 

■ 209pp. : • ' ^ ^ 

^ American Theater m the Sutfe& and ^e^^^nttes. the non-Broadway 
Stage and /fs Pl^(/wr^ght^ opens with an acdount of the growth of 
no'npro^it professional ttteatr<Al*activity«in the Unitj^ States. The 
mam part of the analysts coniams a discussion of fWe plays eaph^'by . 
"^ive mrodern American playwnghts. Edward Atbge. David Mamet^* 
. JL.,. ^hep4rd. and LanlofdWiliiWk, Thi^i^di'artiaiisis 
developed largely /iwayfrom^ Broadway, and J^r plays provide a 
valuable to^l forthe student of American cullur^^The concluding 
\ section identifies Jhemes'and tre^s in tl>e'mqdern thea\er which , . 
have reflected conditions* existing throughout American society. , * " 



BLACK M.USlCAL'THEAtREJN NEW YORK. 1890..1915 

, Order No. DA8204745 

. Riis. Thomas tAURENCf, Ph.D The ijniversity of Michigan, 1981. 
^401pp Chairman. Richard Crawjord 

Ih the l^te nineteenth and earljr twentieth centuries, a umqu^* 
combinatipn of social, politial^and musical events contributed to the 
flpwerin^ of black musical theajre m New York, Black performers* 
stage<^ some thirty shOws in the period between 1890 and I9i5 in « • 
black neighborhoods and on Broadway. Despite the appearance of so 
many musrca' comedtes by black writers and composers. there.has as 
yet been no attempt to surveyihese shews a group. apart4rom >^ery 
' gener al surveys of thfe entire history of Ameytcan mus»cal theaCfe orln 
. hfstories of Afro-Ap:ierican music, 

* This study comWnes a musical analysis of some two hyndred 
pieces of sh^t music vyith'cnlical and perfo/rtiance information from 

.seconfJary sources, newspape^ articles, reviews.end ad^rtisements,' 
^ andperspnalint^ie^. Chapter iVetches the history of black . - 
in>^olvement in American musical theatre injhejiineleenlhLcentury- 



apd pfQHi(^ an overview^Df events leading up to th^ decade of (he 
ia90s Chapter IMocuses rnftre specifically on the travelling s{>ows in 
the-defcade just preceding the series of black shows in New YoVj< that 
first appeared to >l898 Chapters 111 VI concentrate on the major show 
t>ea^le/'the songs wfiich they composed and sang and discusses 
individually twenty *of the most impprt^nt shows, ^ 



PARA DR'AMATIC FORMS IN TH| MONASTIC LITURGY OF 
^MEDIEVAL EUROPE AND »THEIR PLACE fN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN DRAMA' 

^ ' * ' Order No. DA82.064BS*" 

Paxlen, Thomas Albert, Ph.D. Southiw-Hlinois Universtty at .i 
CarPonirfa/e, 1981. 288pp. Maio^ProfJBSSor Chrtsfiari H. Moe 

This dissertation gathel^ evidence from the fields of architecture, 
.art, liturgy, history and rpusic, as well as theatre, to dispute the theory 
of Itturfilcal origin, the theory that Western European Drama 
developed in an evolutionary manner out of an origin \n 
embellishments tp the liturgy of the early medieval Roman Catholic 
Church called tropes, 8y studying tropes in their socio-cultural 
context and by subjecting them to phenomenological analysis, the ^ 
author establishes that they existed as liturgical, ritualistic entities that ' 
never entered the jphere of d rama. The study includes a thorough J 
' etemolopy of tjie term *trope/ an examination of B^^ictine ' . 
monastic litur.gy and life in the period, and an explication of the 
exegetical function of tropes in general and of the Oue/n quaentis and 
the,Ws/f«f/o Sepulchrl in particular. ^ J, . 



As ^ gr^up the blaQK-shows produced m New Y^rk were similar in 
.^many respetcts toivhite sho^^of i^^same penod- Neverthe^ss the' 
black pioductiOns had severard.s:.nctjve featui©^. whichiogethqr 
with the skin color of the»r perfotmefs caf^^ them to be seen as 
. appealing novelties In general the energy and g»ace of the • • 
^ perfOrmefS. wh^her m dancinj. smging or act»ng. impressed the 
critics, comments on dSqce being fcspecially.numerous Black theatre 
. fnusic, while conforming to conventional forms andfami'iar harmonic 
. patterns^had far more melodic syncopation and rhythmic vitality than 
cbntempOGary white show music. The shows were viewed by 
audiences (whittfand black) aryi cnhcs'asbeLnchmarKs of quality and 
provided an impetus for even greater acfivity in the 1920s. 
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. EISENSTEIN'S METHODS OF MO/JlAGE AS A PARADIGM* 
FOR SCRIPTING DOCUMENTARY READERS THEATRE 

Order No, DA8a06505 
UiTERaACK, Ann Smith, Ph.D. Southern Uhnois University af 
Carbonda/e. 1381. 224pp. Major Profe^r: Marion L. Klein au 

Within the area of Readers Theatre.^te docun^entary approach is 

gaining interest among script creators This study develops a 
paradigm for scripting based on Sergei Eisenstein's M^Uiodsof^t 
Montage that can greatly assist a script creator workingin the 
, documentary Readers Theatre format. 

The similarities l^etween docuqientary film and dbcurpentary 
ReadersuTheatre are revealed thrpugh an examinatibn'of the 
, principlesof John Grierson, considered the father of documentary 
film. Grierson establishes these criteria for documentary films: 
(1) They would se^ out the living scene and the living story (2) They 
would use the ori^nal actor and the original sCene. (3) The end result 
would be that the material taken from real life would be finer than any 
acted material. Documentary Readers Theatre ofters the same 
possibilities with the living st6ry being the basis for a scnpVwhether it 
IS the history of a town> place, or person, the conflicts within a 
* community, or a curreiSt ev^nt. in addition, the script is created from 
^ ^rfmary nonfiction sources such as autobiographies. letters. 

interviews, histoncal records, and newspaper articles, and the 
, * dialogue is taken directly from these sources. Unlike historicaldrama 
•which gerreraHy uses the nonfiction sources only as a ba&s for the 
crfeate<i'dial3'gufi. dgcumentary Readers Theatre scripts are compiled 
from the original material Gnerson's last principle leads toward hts 
deTinition of documentary film as a "creative treatment of actuality ** 



A-SYSTEM TO^TEACH STAGE. LiqHTING: PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRA^iSPARENplES AS A VISUAL MEANS FjDR A VISUAL 
SUBJECT OrderNo.OA8206507 • 

UTTHR8ACK, Javes Warh. Ph.O. Southem Illinois University af 
C$rbondatQ. 1981. 150pp. Major Professor. Darwin Payne ^ 

* Since the beginning of thp id|a of teaching theatric af production 
in the university setting, stage lighting has been'perhaps the most 
difficult discipline to contain within a classrocm). ^'ephemeral and 
visual nature has resisted the attempts of numerotis^ids and 
techniques, jnclpding even laboratory approaches. This study 
suggests a new &id to the process: A system of photographic slides 
interkJed to bring much of the experience of lighting to' a class 
visually, rather than depending so heavijy on mherently inaccurate 
transactions into words. ^ . . 

* A history of stage lighting serves as tjoth a basis for the discussion 
of the problem and an explanation of its origins. Several of the 
difficulties in teaching lighting stem from historical precedents and , 

* ongoing conflicts between "Academic" theatre and commercial 
theatre, Th^ principle behind solving most of this difficulty is giving 
students as wide a base of expertence as possible, rather than having 
to depend only on the facilities and productions at particular schools. 
This,aim fits into the philosophy of the slide system which can bring a 
variety of "Experience" to the classroom. 

Speci&aproblems dealt with. In addition to the above, consist of* 
dealing with the technology of lighting without all.owln^^t t^dommate 
class time, Jlevf lopmg in the student the ability to conceOT%l»ze 
light/ space/snadow from a script, and teaching the student the 
necessity for integration of hi^ work with that of the other production 
people. Out of these problems and the priorities they establish, 
(;riteria are developed against whichexisting teaching tools are 
measured, as well as the new system being proposed. 

There are primarily four criteria, bringing the parameters and 
conditions of the working stage-to the classroom; dealing with the 
gamut of stage conditions and design styles, allowinfl^^onvenience of 
ijse tn the classroom; providing a variety of study optipns. Although 
Ihp existing aids fit some of these, the proposed system.is much more 
comorehensive. 



The system con;jists of triads of slides, one oTwhich is a 
production photograph, strictly true to performancVconditions. The 
second and third slides are of plan and seqtion di;awiWas showing 
where the lighting in^ruments are which produce the effect 
displayed. Thus the student may observe conveniently the^nfplete 
Situation available otherwise only on stage. By breaking dowK^ues ' 
and displaying^components individually in their own triads of sndes* 
the process of lighting and the structure of design styles is clearly 
illustrated. The system will be comprehensive, covering stage type 
Styles of production, and vanous problems which would otherwise be^ 
mostly (naccessibie to students. . 

Problems confronted in producing a sample set of slides included • 
in an appendix are presented and discussed and a short discussion of 
using the system in the classroom is included as well. 

The system is presented as a part of classroom teaching, not 
meant to suppfement everything else, but as a major adjunct to other 
teaching techniques. As such, it is meant to fill a charge gap in 
teachers* repertoires and students' experiences. f 



-THEATER AND THEf^APY: AN INTERPERSONAL STUDY 

Order No. DA8203912 
ZiF. YAa Levy. Eo 0. Boston University School of Educatior^, 1981. 
2o6pp- Major Professor. Paul Nash 

This dissertation reports the growth experiences of thirty peopfe 
who participatefJ in theater and therapy as actors, directors and 
psychotherapists The purpose is to explore the ways in which the 
participants perceive thesimilanties and differences between the 
world of theater and therapy. The research approach is 
phenomenoldgical, based on open-ended interviews with each 
respondent. 

Participants were found to fall into three main groups: those who 

* grew more iri therapy than in theater (fifteen participants: Group A); 
» those who grew more in theater than m therapy (six participants; 

^ group 8); and those who had posbtive and similar experiences in both 

fields (iiine participants; group A8). 

The following conclusions, based on the participants' experiences 

and opinions, reinforce concepts in the literature of environmentaj 
* theater and hufnamstic therapy, and confirm the research er*s ^ - 

• hunches and guesses. ' ' ' ' 

f. Basic Simitanties avd Qiff^rences Between Theater and Therapy. 
(Received wide agreement from participants) 

A. Similarities. (1) P^articipatmg in theater and therapy can be 
benefieial to most people. (2) Processes m both fields encourage new 
patterns of tiehavior. self disclosure, removal of blocks, release of 
emotions and feedback, (3) Techniques which are used mboth fields 
inciudei-actmg out. and fantasy work. (4) The therapist, director and 
actor can be agents for growth. (5) Empathy is a central skill rieedcd 
by therapist, director and actor. Other skills needed include, 
observation, concentration, speakma and listening. 

8. 0/f/erences. (1) Theater »s cqacerned with art form which is not 
a major concern of therapy (2) Personal grovrth which is the focus of 
therapy, is not always a majo^and only concern in theater. 
. II. forces that Enhance dMnhibtt Growth in Theater and Therapy 

A. Growth m theater is inlhibitod when (Group A) (1) Theater is 
used., as a place to hide rather than confront oneself (2) Stress is on , 
roie rather than.on self. (3) Too much emphasis is on performance 
and results rather than on process. (4) No time is devoted to 
reflej^tion on experiences. . ' 

8 Growthinth'ferapyisinh*bit:.d when. (Group 8) (1) Therapist is 
too detached and interpretive. (2> LearninQ is mamly theoretical, 
cognitwe^nd not affectivfe (3) 8ody awareness is not p«totJ>rtr 
process ' • 

C. Forces that enh •nee growth in^both field are* (experienced by 
group. A8. desired by all) (1) Motivation tp improve self and society. 
(2) Warm and supportive cJi mate (3) Equality in relationships 

IV Integration of theater and therapy^ (consensus) The goals of 
humanistic education greater ^eff-knowl^ge, improved 
interpersonal relationships Bnd constructive social change are 
interrelated and can be advanced by increased integration of theater 
and therapy 
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